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“ Equam memento rebus in arduis servare mentem.—Horace, Book Il, Ode Ill.” 


The fiftieth anniversary of the foundation of 
the St. BARTHOLOMEW’S HOSPITAL JOURNAL 
has arrived, unheralded, as if ashamed of its 
advancing years. Ashamed, however, it is not. 
Only recently has it been born again, rising 
pheenix like, from the ashes of the War Bulletin. 
The parent, true Nestor, has faithfully recorded 
the chronicles of the Hospital and College, but 
now the cloak of years has been cast, like 
neptilian scale and beneath we perceive its 
pristine coat, as yet unblemished by the arrows 
and slings of time. It is, we hope, a true 
renaissance which we offer to the future. 

Behold this child among his new born blisses, 
a blitz born issue of a pigmy size, and scorn not 
its youthful endeavour and new fledged hope. 
It is moving in worlds not realised and the 
Avernal path is only too easy. We hope that 
it will yet learn to climb uphill, though the path 
be arduous, We will not grieve for its errors, 
but rather in them find strength for further 
endeavour, relying on the primal sympathy ex- 
tended by past and present generations of 
Bart.’s. We hope they will uphold and cherish 
this child, for they have the power to lead it 
through the noisy years of childhood, and 
through the years of adolescent meandering and 
mad endeavour, to years that bring the philo- 
sophic mind. For thus through half a century 
has this JOURNAL been nurtured, and we hope 
our simple creed will not too soon be loaded 
with an unendurable earthly freight, though 
custom has indeed lain heavily upon us and 
burrowed deeply, almost as life itself. 

It is fitting at this time to review the founda- 
tion of the parent journal. From how great 
a travail it was born, we can but surmise, and 
there were at least two abortions. The first 


occurred in the eighteen seventies, but its gesta- 
tion was short lived. In 1885 an endeavour was 
made to maintain a serio-comic journal. This, 
says the editorial of 1893, like others of its 
kind, deservedly retired into obscurity. The 
editorial continued by expressing the hope that 
the present attempt would be a lasting one. 
This hope has been fulfilled and we in our turn 
hope that the present endeavour will last 
through yet another half century. 

In the first issue of this JOURNAL its objects 
were clearly defined. Let us examine them 
again and we shall see that never before were 
such principles more to be upheld nor more 
worthy to be contemplated. If the JoURNAL has 
lapsed in any of its functions in the past or 
present, may we remind our readers that the 
remedy is in their own hands, the responsibility 
for this journal rests on each and everyone of 
you, as the contents reflect your own contribu- 
tions and efforts. 

‘ The objects of the JouRNAL are, FIRSTLY, 
to put on permanent record such clinical and 
other work as is done in this Hospital, which 
finds its way into no paper, but which is in 
itself invaluable to the student and practitioner. 
It will thus enable them to keep in touch with 
recent work and with the progress of the science 
and art of Medicine, Surgery, and Midwifery in 
the Hospital and School. 

SECONDLY—To promote and extend the 
feeling of esprit de corps among students, past 
and present, in their work, amusements, and 
matters of interest to them in daily life; to 
note their doings in Athletics, in Examinations, 
and by publishing Reports of Meetings, Social 
Gatherings, etc., to give non-active members 
some idea of the means by which the name of 
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this great Royal Hospital is being maintained, 
and so, by example, to rouse them into 
activity. 

THIRDLY—To record such clinical and 
other lectures as are now given, but never 
printed in any permanent form, and which 
many students are unable to attend whilst hold- 
ing their various appointments. 

FOURTHLY—To give publicity of anything 
original in the way of articles, verse, or draw- 
ings, and to act as a means by which those who 
write may learn to perfect themselves in that 
art, before they plunge into literary work in 
a wider sphere, in after life. 


FIFTHLY—To bind as much as possible 
the past with the present, and to keep up the 
interest of old students in the doings of those 
now at the Hospital. . 

It will be circulated among the students, past 
and present, of St. Bartholomew's Hospital, 
being the Journal of the Hospital and the organ 
of the Amalgamated Clubs.” 

L’EsPRIT DE CORPS, OU LE Corps SE DECRIE 
A Ciceronian Soliloguy on Hirudo the Catiline 

The homely beauty of this good oid cause, 
whither it has gone? or is it but sleeping? Great 
men have been among us. They knew how 
genuine glory was put on; are there now no 
such men to bind us in one united whole? The 
editorial voice reverberates through half a 
century and echoes crescendo round the foun- 
tain. The wilderness around resounds to the 
crying voice, but ears are deaf indeed and 
neither hear nor heed. We have tried, albeit 


* * 


To mark the occasion of the fiftieth anni- 
versary of the JOURNAL, a new edition of 
‘Round the Fountain” is being prepared. it 
is sixteen years since the last edition, and this 
well-known publication has been out of print 
for many months. Many additions from 
articles, etc., which have appeared in the 
JOURNAL since 1927 will be made. 

* * * 


We understand that Sir Girling Ball is shortly 
resigning from the office of Dean of the 
Medical Faculty in the University of London. 
He has held this office, with distinction, for the 
past seven years, an occurrence unique in the 
annals of the University. We are sorry to hear 
of his resignation, but would like to congratu- 
late him on his term of office, and extend our 
good wishes to his successer, Mr. John Hunter, 
the Dean of King’s College Hospital Medical 
School. 
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feebly, for fifty years to bring some idea to our 
readers of the means by which the name of this 
great hospital is maintained. We have tried 
by example to rouse them to activity. We 
apnear to be failing and we suggest the remedy. 
This corporate union, infected by parasites 
most vicious, riven quaternate by martial cir- 
cumstance, beholds its members stricken chorei- 
form, and its blood once in hemoglobin rich, 
devoured by toxin vile and draining from hiru- 
dinous back bite. Better were it, that offending 
members should be cut off than continue their 
offence. In places most tender hang, pertina- 
ciously, these glutted leeches; gorged and re- 
plete they yet can distend more foully. See 
how their contractions can be put to useful pur- 
poses, sedating them on matter most suppura- 
tive deep within the globe or orbit, or 
anointing the sternum with balm most unguent 
the pericarditic rub to soothe. We must cleanse 
this corpus and heal its sores. Through this 
quarternion of autonomies we must rise 
triumphant, hegemonic like Athens of old. 
Their blood sucking must cease, for anaemia 
threatens. Hzematinics must be exhibited and 
you, the present generation, must supply them. 
You must salt the glutted leeches, let them 
return chastened, their bloody humor spewn, or 
languish in their salty bed desiccating osmoti- 
cally. Then we can answer the voice with 

chorus unanimous. 

“O raise us up, return to us again, 
And give us manners, virtue, freedom, 
power, 
For we are selfish men.” 


* * 


We have been asked to state that the Art 


. Exhibition has been postponed, and will now 


take place in the Great Hall, in the hospital, 
during the first week in November. 


Several unfortunate printing errors occurred 
in the last issue of the JOURNAL. The editorial 
staff wishes to remind readers that these are due 
to shortage of staff and war-time conditions 
at the printers, and that such misprints are 
entirely beyond the control of said staff who do 
not wish to be thought incompetent or myopic. 


* * * 


The post of assistant editor has been filled by 
Mr. G. S. Ostlere. 
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CASE NOTES OF 1871 


Taken by Sir Francis Champneys, later Physician-Accoucheur to the Hospital, whilst a student. 


I, AMPUTATION OF THE LEG. (Briscoe.) 

Injury. 

George Cove. Aet 37. Railway Porter, 
Osney. 

Admitted July 5th, 1871. 

His foot slipped when engaged shunting 
some carriages, and a wheel passed over his left 
ankle. The foot was oueableaele crushed, and 
the ankle-joint thoroughly disorganised. Ampu- 
tation by the skin-flap method was performed 
well, and there was very little hamorrhage at 
the time. The stump seemed to be doing 
remarkably well, and the ligature came away 
about the eighth day. On the tenth day he 
complained of a little uneasiness about the 
bowels, and had some slight diarrhea, lasting 
for two or three days. An inflammatory blush 
made its appearance on the left wrist, which 
subsided, and was followed by swelling of the 
right side of the face, at the zygoma. To this 
succeeded other pyaemic symptoms. The body 
was covered with a number of small pustules, 
the discharge from the stump ceased, the 
temperature rose to 104°. He complained of 
pain and distress at the sternum, and a loud 
pleural friction sound was discovered on the 
left side. The tongue became dry and brown, 
delirium set in, and he sank on July 26th. The 
advent of pyzmic symptoms was not marked 
by any noticeable rigors. 

Post mortem appearances. 

There was a deposit of recent lymph on the 
surfaces of both pleura, with considerable 
effusion; some of the coagulated lymph pre- 
sented the appearance of coagulated blood on 
its surface, probably from new vessels in the 
organised lymph. Small secondary abscesses 
were discovered in the lungs, liver and right 
kidney, the heart was fattily degenerated, and 
the spleen was enlarged, pulpy, and rotten. 

II. AMPUTATION OF THIGH. (Briscoe.) 

Injury. Primary. 

Thomas Silks, Farm Labourer, aet 21, was 
admitted July 19th, 1871. 

He was working in a field the previous even- 
ing, and his leg was caught in the cogwheels 
of ‘a hay-cutting machine and he was dragged 
for 100 yards down an incline. He was 
brought to the Infirmary 24 hours after the 
accident, and a compound fracture into the left 
knee-joint was discovered, in addition to a 


similar lesion of the tibia, in about the middle 
third of the leg. 

A consultation of surgeons was held on his 
case the following morning, but he declined to 
submit to amputation until the third day after 
admission. Mr. Briscoe then removed the limb 
immediately above the knee-joint by the skin- 
flap and circular method. 

He seemed to be doing fairly well untii early 

in the morning of the Z3rd. At 1.30 a.m., 36 
hours after the operation, alarming secondary 
haemorrhage occurred from the stump, and he 
lost a very considerable quantity of blood. The 
flaps were opened at once, and a ligature was 
discovered quite detached on the inner side of 
the stump, but after very careful watching, no 
arterial jet could be traced. There was a little 
oozing from the end of the femur and a 
moderate amount of pressure was applied, 
leaving the stump open. He was much 
exhausted from the haemorrhage and sank at 
3 p.m. 
Post mortem examination of the stump 
revealed no further hemorrhage. The anterior 
and posterior flaps were in anything but a 
nealthy condition, and the slightest traction 
detached all the ligatures. There was a large 
irregular laceration upon the outer side of the 
left knee, extending into the joint, with a 
fracture (or rather large abrasion) of the outer 
condyle of the femur and outer side of the 
patella. There was also a compound oblique 
fracture of the middle third of the tibia. 

Died July 23rd.. 

II]. PopLITEAL ANEURYSM. (Briscoe.) 

William Galloway, aet 45 years. Labourer, 
working for a corn-chandler. Admitted July 
19th, 1871. 

He first noticed a small swelling, under the 
left knee, about six weeks prior to admission, 
and was perfectly well up to that time. The 
swelling appeared at night after a hard day's 
work, and he complained of a little pain and 
stiffness of the joint. He continued his work 
for a few days, and then began to suffer so 
much from what he called a “ beating pain” in 
the knee, and found the swelling increasing so 
rapidly as to prevent his getting about. Since 
then (14 days before admission) the tumour 


~had been getting steadily larger, and the pain, 


extending down the leg to the ankle, had pre- 
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vented his getting any sleep at night. Upon 
admission, there was a large diffused swelling 
under the knee, pulsating visibly to the eye, 
and apparently distended by each impulse of 
the heart. To the touch there is communicated 
a strong distensile eccentric jar, synchronous 
with the radial pulse. At every third or fourth 
stroke there is a peculiar lull, and then sudden 
“tumble” of the impulse in the tumour. Pres- 
sure on the femoral artery in Scarpa’s triangle 
completely stops the pulsation, but though a 
certain reduction can be effected by squeezing, 
the tumour cannot be thoroughly emptied. 
There is no pulsation in either the anterior or 
posterior tibial arteries, but a good deal of 
iwedema of the limb, especially about the ankle. 
The stethoscope showed two sounds, one 
systolic, the other diastolic, the former much 
the more marked, as if the blood were throw- 





pulse at ant. or post. tibial artery. Fascia of 
leg very loose. Since admission a secondary 
extension of the tumour steadily increased til! 
July 27th (marked by B and dotted line). 

On right side, circumference round patella 
(v) was 14 in., round ankle (@) 7} in. (see 
fig. 1). 

ae 9th measurement (a) was 143 in., (b) 
174, (c) 154, (d) 93, edema of foot quite 
gone. Second part of tumour (B) not 
apparently increased. Pulsation in tumour still 
irregular, intermitting at about every fourth 
beat. With stethoscope, sounds loudest just in 
middle of bend of knee. Tumour apparently 
as hard as when last examined, and almost 
entirely incompressible. 

Aug. 11th: Digital pressure on the femoral 
10 a.m., the attendants relieving one another 
every ten minutes. At 3 p.m. the pulsation 





Fig. 1. 


ing the walls of the tumour into vibration as 
it passed through a large opening, and then 
distended the tumour ; and the other as it passed 
out of the same opening by the elastic con- 
traction of the tumour. The sound is louder 
over the more proximal part of the tumour. 

The heart’s sounds seem clear and normal, 
but at every third or fourth impulse is the 
peculiar “tumbling” noticed in the tumour, 
Temperature in the left or dilated limb 98.49, 
in the right 97.49. 

July 27th: Pressure applied by tourniquet 
over femoral artery from 1 p.m. till 7.30 p.m. 

July 29th: Leg much swollen from venous 
obstruction, especially foot. 

Aug. 4th: Swelling much gone down, 
tumour much harder, and only first (systolic) 
sound can be heard (tumour less elastic). No 


suddenly diminished in the tumour, at 8 p-m. 
it had almost entirely ceased; at 10.30 p.m. it 
had entirely ceased, but pressure was continued 
till 1 a.m. It was then discontinued. At 2 p.m. 
no pulsation could be felt, the limb was then 
bandaged in flannel, a pad of lint being bound 
over the tumour. 

There was no cedema of the limb, as there 
was after the use of the tourniquet. In the 
course of compression, a vessel shout as large 
as the radial artery could be felt running over 
the middle of the tumour, and superficial to it. 
This could be stopped by very firm compression 
of the femoral artery. The man complained of 
no pain after compression, and said that his 
“beating pain” had ceased. His skin was 
somewhat sore from the pressure. He was 
injected with morphia and slept well. 
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Aug. 13th: No edema. Has slept well. 
No beating in tumour. 


DEATH FROM METHYLENE. 


Sophia Hudson, age 44 years. Residing at 
Handboro’, was admitted June 21st, 1871, for 
a tumour situated in the right breast. She had 
noticed a swelling for the last 17 years which 
had been slowly increasing. She suffered no 
pain beyond the inconvenience it gave her, till 
quite lately. The tumour was the size of 1 
small orange, firm and resisting to the touch. 
There was decided retraction of the nipple, but 
no enlargement of the axillary glands. She 
had been generally out of health for the last 
two years. 

May 23rd: She was brought into the opera- 
tion room at 12.30, and after the usual quantity 
of brandy had been given her, methylene was 
administered in the usual way. 30 drops were 
shaken out of Bloxham’s bottle and poured 
upon the flannel bag of an inhaler recom- 
mended by Mr. Bader of Guy’s Hospital. After 
the inhalation had been continued for about a 
minute, the face became suddenly livid, the 
eyes were turned up, the pupils dilated, with 
a fixed glassy stare. Respiration ceased and the 


radial pulse could not be felt. There were one 
or two twitches of the facial muscles and she 
expired. The inhaler was removed as soon as 
the face turned livid, and Silvester’s method of 
artificial respiration at once employed for up- 
wards of half an hour, and Stouker’s battery 
and other restoratives used without success. 
Autopsy. 

The lungs were distended with air, and filled 
the chest. The heart was small and pale, but 
not fattily degenerated. The tumour in the 
right breast cut like a potato, and with the 
exception of a small spot near the nipple had 
not the hardness usual in scirrhus. There were 
several secondary deposits in the liver, varying 
in size from a pin’s head to a chestnut, and 
slight trace of deposit in the lungs. Under 
the .microscope irregular multi-nuclear cells 
were seen in the hepatc deposits, of which they 
seemed chiefly to consist. 

The tumour under the microscope presented 
the appearance of nucleated fibres, interspersed 
with granules, and in the part corresponding 
to the hardness, compound cells, with large 
nuclei irregular, and some fusiform. 

There were two fibrous tumours in the 
uterus. 


We wish to express our gratitude to Sir Weldon Dalrymple-Champneys for sending us 


these case-histories of his father’s. 








CHINA AND BRITAIN 


In the whole course of China’s long history 
there has been no period so pregnant with fun- 
damental change as this last decade. Super- 
ficially the passing of the Manchu dynasty and 
the appearance, for the first time, of a republic 
may seem of more profound significance. In 
fact, however, the Republic, up to the outbreak 
of the Japanese war, cannot be said to have 
effected any considerable change in the life 
of China’s millions. Indeed, in many provinces 
the authority of the Executive Yuan of the 
Kuomintang was, to say the least of it, tenuous. 
The Japanese, even more than the efforts of the 
Generalissimo, Chiang Kai-Shek, have _ suc- 
ceeded in creating a unity in China that has 
never before existed. 

In the years to come the seismic effect of this 
metamorphosis will become manifest. But 
though welded together by hatred of the Japa- 
nese, though conscious for the first time of 
personal responsibility towards the State, there 


is a danger, when the enemy has been defeated, 
that the people of China may slip back into 
the state of cheerful indifference from which 
they have emerged. The Chinese are the most 
hardworking, sunny-hearted people of the 
world, but the very magnitude of their country, 
and even their provinces, has made them inter- 
ested merely in things local. On the degree of 
success with which the transition stage from wat 
to peace is accomplished depends to a large 
extent the future of the whole world. 

Coming from the general to the particular, 
there are three main fields in which we, in this 
country, may be of service. These are finance, 
industry and medicine. 

In order to get the wheels of industry turn- 
ing, in order to enable us to take our part in 
rebuilding devastated China, and in order to 
give China a chance to take her place among 
the four leading nations of the world, we must 


be prepared to give financial assistance. This 
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does not necessarily involve any degree of sacri- 
fice on our part. The loan which we must and 
shall make (and any sum less than £250,000,000 
will be insufficient) will be spent in this country, 
partly in the purchase of plant and machinery 
and partly in the provision of technical and 
expert knowledge. When the war is over and 
we are busjly engaged in the search for export- 
able goods, we must not overlook brains.. China 
needs to establish many light industries, and if 
we are prepared to furnish technical assistance 
and from the loan to supply machinery, we can 
be re-imbursed in the first place by some shares 
in the industries to be established and in the 
second place by the creation of an export market 
of luxury goods which would be opened to a 
nation accreting wealth. Thus, if the financial 
lead is given, industry can to its own profit 
follow suit. 


In no field does China require more aid than 
in medicine. While it is not true to say that 
the Chinese medicine man was paid only while 
his client was well and ceased to be remunerated 
in period of sickness as was commonly believed, 
it is the fact that the old-fashioned Chinese 
doctor (if we can use such a learned word for 
a herbalist whose belief it is that the seat of all 
the sensory organs is situated in the stomach) 
makes a proposed charge for his services in 
accordance with his expectation of the recovery 
of the patient. Thus, if a patient appears to 
him likely to die, he will fix a figure which he 
knows is beyond the means of his patient to pay. 


A Chinese “ doctor” cannot lose face. In the 
modern universities, of which there are all too 
few and of which the university of Chengtu is 
perhaps the most outstanding, there is a modern 
school based on Western experience growing 
up. Their task, however, is gigantic. They 
have to replace the herbalist and ‘ medicine 
man”’ in every city, town and village in China 
by a competent practitioner. They have to break 
down the superstition and beliefs of centuries. 
They have to cope with such plagues as leprosy, 
hook-worm and typhus. Nor can China offer 
great rewards at present to those who can and 
will assist them in this tremendous undertaking. 
To those, however, whose ambition is to be of 
service to wide humanity there is no greater 
field for their endeavours than teeming China. 


China has little reason to be grateful to us. 
In the past we have done our best to exploit the 
Chinese market and to gain as much wealth as 
we could while we did little in return. When 
they revolted as they did during the Boxer 
rebellion, we quelled them with little mercy. 
We have forced them to accept in the past our 
own courts of law in their own cities (though 
now we have, I am glad to say, abolished extra- 
territoriality). When they were in extremis we 
closed the Burma Road. We have been their 
allies for nearly two years, but all we have given 
them is words of encouragement. Despite all 
this, the Chinese like us and trust us. Let us 
see to it in the future that we become worthy of 
that trust.. 

B.C. W. 








GREEN GROW THE RASHES—O ! 


By REMBRANDT 


The drinking song, usually and wrongly 
called ‘‘ Green Grow the Rushes-O,” is almost 
universally known, and is, or was, used as the 
traditional ending to the annual meeting of the 
Bart.’s Cambridge Graduates Society. Despite 
its popularity, the significance of the allusions 
in it must have puzzled many, and it is in the 
belief that some information on the subject 
will be of general interest that this article has 
been written. 


To fix the date of its composition, or to 
explain some of the allusions, is a matter of 
some difficulty, because several versions exist in 
this country, besides at least one French one and 
a Hebrew one. 

In this country it exists in varying forms; in 
Shropshire, where it appeared to be a “ Secret 


Society” song; in Cornwall as a Christmas 
Carol; and in Wales as the “Dilly Song” 
(Welsh dillyn=pretty, gay); while a French 
version, known as “Gousper ou Kerne,” is 
sung in Brittany. 

Research by a German called Zunz suggested 
that the song first occurred in German Hebrew 
ritual in the Fifteenth Century, and this was 
supported by a statement in ‘Die Deutscher 
Volkslieder ” describing the song as originally 
a peasant’s drinking song, which was_ subse- 
quently adapted by monks, the numbers being 
declared to signify 


(1) God. (2) The tablets of Moses. 
(3) The Patriarchs. (4) The Evangelists. 
(5) The wounds of Jesus. (6) The jugs of 
wine at the wedding of Cana. (7) The 
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Sacraments. (8) The Beatitudes. (9) The 

chorus of angels. (10) The Commandments. 

(11) The Eleven Thousand Virgins. (12) 

The Apostles. 

Further research by the same Zunz revealed 
an earlier song from the Avignon religious 
festival, used as a festival table song. This 
song they originally ascribed to the Hebrews, 
while a true Hebrew song called ‘‘ Ehad Mi 
Yodeo (One: who knows?)’” occurs for the 
instruction of Jewish children in Mendez “ Seér- 
vice for the First Night of the Passover,’ in 
which the numbers go up to thirteen, the thir- 
teenth being the “ Thirteen Attributes of God.” 

If the Hebrew origin of the song is correct, 
it cannot have existed earlier than the Thir- 
teenth Century, because the Attributes of God 
were first described at that time by Miamonides, 
unless it originally existed with but twelve 
stanzazs, the thirteenth being added after its 
“* discovery.” 

Although this may help to fix the date, it 
in no way explains the allusions, because the 
generally know version printed below bears 
little relationship to the Jewish one which 
follows it, and there are no close connecting 
links between them. 

English Version. 

I'll sing you twelve-O, 

Green grow the rashes-O. 

What is your twelve-O? 

Twelve for the Twelve Apostles, 

Eleven for the eleven who went to heaven, 

Ten for the Ten Commandments, 

Nine for the Nine Bright Shiners, 

Eight for the April Rainers, 

Seven for the Seven Stars in the Sky, 

Six for the Six Proud Walkers, 

Five for the Symbols at your Door, 

Four for the Gospel Makers, 

Three, three The Rivals, 

Two, two The Lillywhite Boys, clothed all in 

Green-O, 
One is one and all alone and evermore shall 
be so. 
Hebrew Version. 

Ehad Mi Yodea. 

Who knows thirteen? 

Thirteen I know. 

Thirteen Attributes of God, 

Twelve tribes of Israel, 

Eleven are the stars, 

Ten are the Commandments, 

Nine Months preceding childbirth, 

Eight days preceding circumcision, 

Seven is the Holy Sabbath, 

Six Books of Mishna, 

Five books of Moses, 

Four Mothers of Israel, 
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Three are The Patriarchs, 

Iwo Tablets of the Covenant, 

One is God, who is over Heaven and Earth. 

lt seems probable that the original Jewish 
version inspired a Gentile one, also with some 

religious bearing, which in turn inspired a 

rather more secular one. Moreover; when we 

come to discuss the individual stanzas, a num- 
ber of the allusions in some versions are in all 
probability the ingenious invention of certain 
individuals who failed to catch the original 
version as sung. This would account for the 
fact that there are several tunes to which it is 
sung, one of them being a corruption of 

“Adeste Fideles.” 

The theory that the present song is an ingeni- 
ous corruption is bolstered up when we now 
consider each stanza separately and see the 
alternative variations, with their interpretations. 
One. This is generally accepted in each and 

every version as referring to God. 

Two. The Lillywhite Boys are said to refer to 
Christ and St. John the Baptist, or alterna- 
tively to the two natures of Christ. The 
reasoning here is obscure, to say the least, 
and any connection would appear to be 
blasphemous. 

Three. The Rivals. This may appear to some 
as merely a reference to ‘“‘ Three’s a Crowd— 
Two's Company,” but the real reference is 
almost undoubtedly to the Holy Trinity, for, 
in a Shropshire version, three is ‘‘ the rifle,” 
while yet another is the true one, three being 
“the Trefoil,”’ which has suffered subsequent 
distortion to ‘rifle’? and “ rivals.’”> An- 
other hypothesis, less likely, is that three is 
‘ The Thrivers,” said to be a reference to the 
three Magi. 

Four. In all versions this refers to the 
Evangelists. 

Five. The Symbols at your Door is also ren- 
dered ‘‘ the ferryman in the boat’’ and “ the 
symbols in the boat.’’ Of these alternatives, 
the first, without rhyme or reason, is said to 
refer to Charon, who ferried the dead across 
the Styx. The second appears to be distorted 
gibberish. The real interpretation probably 
consists in a reference to the inscription on 
the left-hand lintel of the doors in Jewish 
houses. 

Six. The Six Proud Walkers. This line is also 
rendered as “the Cherubim Watchers,” the 
“ Cherrybird Waiters” and as the “ cheerful 
Waiters.” An American version has “the 
ploughboys under the bowl.” Any interpre- 
tation of this is very difficult, and it was on 
this point that the “ Bart.’s Brains Trust,” of 
recent memory, made its only failure to 
supply any answer at all. To state that the 
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“ Six Proud Walkers” is a corruption of the 
‘“Cherubim Watchers” is straining the 
evidence indeed, yet interpretations of the 
others (the ‘ Cheerful Watchers” as Simeon 
and Anna, or in the singular as St. John of 
Patmos) seem even less relevant, so that the 
only alternative is to seek yet another inter- 


pretation, such as the “ Six” referring to the . 


six Edwards of England or to the six pots of 
wine at the wedding of Cana. These last 
seem even more obscure. 

Seven. Seven Stars in the sky. In all secular 
versions this seems to refer to the Plough. 
Eight. The April Rainers. This stanza has two 

interesting possibilities. One is that it is a 
corruption of ‘eight bold reigners”’ and 
indicates the eight Henries who ruled Eng- 
land. Other versions of the song, however, 
use the term “ eight bold rangers ’’ and also 
‘ gable rangers,” which makes it seem likely 
that it is derived from “ Gabriel and the 
Angels” or ‘‘ Gabriel the Archangel.” 
Nine. Nine Bright Shiners, Other versions are 


“Nine the moon shines bright and clear” 
(Cornish Carol), referring to the Paschal 
moon. There also exists a stanza “ The nine 
that so bright doth shine.” Here the refer- 
ence is rather obscure, but it is most com- 
monly accepted that it obtains from the 
“nine delights of Mary,” which, being the 
term of pregnancy, lasted for nine months 
(moons). 


Ten. No explanation is required here. 

Eleven. The Eleven who went to heaven. This 
obviously refers to the twelve Apostles less 
Judas. 


Twelve. This again refers to the twelve 
Apostles: 


The explanation offered above is by no 
means complete, but it will serve as a starting 
point for any who wish to pursue these investi- 
gations further. The writer wishes to thank 
Dr. George Graham for all the material sup- 
plied, and at whose suggestion the article was 
written. 








MY FIRST FEMALE PATIENT 
(With apologies.) 


Resplendent in my blue suit, cleaned 
especially for my new work, I am stretched out 
full length on a couch in the Abernethian room 
thinking of nothing in particular, and some- 
what inclined to be stuporose, as I have just 
been taking a dish of goulash off the hospital ; 
which is well known to one and all as a heavy 
dish whichever way you look at it. It happens 
that I am at Hill End on account of the fact 
that a few days back I persuade the examiners I 
am just such stuff as doc’s are made of, and 
move in on this territory complete with a 
stethoscope and an outsize in hangovers, so that 
I am a great candidate for Veganin tabs two 
t.d.s for a day or two after my arrival. In fact 
it is five days before I feel really well again, 
and it is on this day that I am telling you about 
that a guy named Paul, who is firm stooge, and 
a dead wrong to my way of thinking, comes 
up to me and points out in no uncertain manner 
that on the morrow the Chief is taking a round 
in the female wards and I had better know all 
about my cases or else—thereby rudely awaken- 
ing me from my slumbers and doing my 
digestion no good at all. 

Well, my patient turns out to be an old frail 
of some fifty summers, and it appears that she 
stops some part of a brick wall during an air 
raid, so that she is now nursing a fractured 
humerus, only she thinks that it is a broken 


arm. Furthermore she is the wife of a coal 
heaver, who is looking after his business during 
the war, and by the jook on her face I reckon 
she will as soon heave a sack of coal at you 
as smile, if not sooner. However, I breeze up 
to her full of confidence and give her a big 
“hallo” and ‘does she feel better.” This is 
not well received and she eyes me _ very 
suspiciously as I draw up a chair and say that 
I wish to ask her a few questions; in fact after 


_ a few moments it is obvious to one and all that 


the party is no great riot; me, I am trying to 
catry on a cheerful conversation, but all I get 
in response is an outsize in frozen mitts. After 
a while I see there is no future in this idle 
chatter and get down to asking this Judy her 
name, address, age, and complaint. There is 
obviously a good deal of thinking going on in 
her brainbox, but finally she sees it my way 
and gives me the necessary answers. This 
causes me to breath easier, because I am feeling 
not a little embarrassed by this time, so I say 
quick, how come she breaks her arm. This 
seems to touch off a wrong note, for the next 
thing I know she is dumber than an oyster; 
which is saying plenty. I try again with several 
tactful questions, but still she is about as chatty 
as a brick wall. By now I am feeling lower 
than a Mudcat’s waistcoat and in sheer 
desperation point out that she must answer my 
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—— or how else can I tell the Chief all 
about her case in the morning. At this the old 
lady comes all over laughing and there is quite 
a twinkle in her eyes, so I ask her what is the 
joke. When she recovers her breath, which is 
quite some time later, she says she thinks that 
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I am the man from the Insurance Company, 
who has come about how she breaks her arm. 
This is just a little more than I can take, so I 
mutter something about operations and leave 
hastily. In fact it takes me ten days before I 
get around to examining a female patient again. 


A. EC. 








ANNOUNCEMENTS 


BIRTHS 


McLEAN.—To Joanna (née Morley-Horder), wife of Surgeon- 
ager I. E. D. McLean, R.N.V.R.—a son, on August 
llth, 1943 


MARRIAGES 


CHISHOLM—KNIGHT.—At St. Bartholomew’'s-the-Great, 
on August 9th, 1943, John Chisholm, Surgeon-Lieutenant, 
R.N.V.R., to Marjorie Knight. 


CHANGE OF ADDRESS 


Mr. HAROLD WILSON: 16, Marsham Court, Westminster, 
S.W.1. ViCtoria 8181; Extension 16. 


The JOURNAL wishes to remind its readers that a 
charge of Is. per line is made for announcements 
printed in this column. All communications should be 
sent to the Editor at the JOURNAL OFFICE. 





All contributions for the next issue of the JOURNAL should reach the JouRNAL office (in 


the pathology block) by Monday, October 11th. 


We hope that our readers, inspired by this month’s leading article, wiil enable the 
JouRNAL to realise the ideals expressed therein, by their contributions. 





RECENT ADVANCES IN CHEMOTHERAPY 


Some interesting research was recently 
carried out in this hospital into the treatment of 
pneumonia in crows. 

Jim was found in Epping Forest after a 
storm, unable to fly, more dead than alive. He 
was brought to Bart.’s and warded in the West 
Wing. Condition on entry revealed that his 
wing primaries had been clipped, probably by 
someone wanting a pet. 


After a few days of steady progress, he 
suddenly became profoundly toxic, developed a 
hacking cough and severe dyspnea. No evi- 
dence of pyrexia or pleurisy could be found, 
since Jim’s many lice made close approach 
undesirable. However, a diagnosis of pneu- 
monia was reached by a senior physician, and 
chemotherapy was immediately instituted. Half 
a gram of one of the sulphonamide group was 
prescribed twice daily. Administration was far 
from easy. While one hand was used to keep 
his enormous mandible apart, not always with- 
out avoiding at least one sharp peck, particles 
of the drug were thrust into his crop with 


forceps. The condition was critical for four 
days. There was anorexia, and the cough 
remained unproductive. 


Crisis occurred on the fifth day, appetite and 
interest in life being regained. All his vermin 
had disappeared, but, unfortunately, some of 
them had migrated to the male nursing staff in 
attendance. 


Completing a few trial flights, he was 
launched daily from the top of West Wing, 
and after falling vertically for some thirty feet, 
he would level out into a glide, and make a 
two point landing at the other side of the 
square. 


At the end of each flight Jim would quench 
his thirst at the fountain, while his attendant 
kept away cachectic cats who eyed him lustily. 


After two weeks of normal health his con- 
dition deteriorated. Again he lost interest in 
food and had difficulty in using his right leg. 
Jim’s last flight ended disastrously. He failed 
to straighten out from his dive from the West 
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Wing, and fell on to his beak. The impact 
caused some degree of concussion, as he re- 
mained comatose until found dead in his ward 
three days later. : 
Investigations could not be completed by 
autopsy, since maggots had already devoured a 


large part of the bird. It seems possible that 
the original differential diagnosis of psittacosis 
was the cause of Jim’s final illness. 

My grateful thanks are due to the Catering 
Company for a generous supply of scraps. 
J. ANDREW. 








CORRESPONDENCE 


To the Editor, St. Bartholomeu’s Hospital Journal 
Dear Sir, ; 

I feel that the present system of election is totally 
inadequate. 

A student put up for election must hold some 
policy which he proposes to pursue if elected, even 
if only the policy of lasssez faire. 

I feel that it is desirable for each voter to know 
the candidates’ policies and mental qualities and 
capabilities (included organisational) since his vote 
should be determined on these facts. 

As any student may be proposed, the present 
system must be based on the obviously false assump- 
tion that all students know one another. 

The vast majority of students will only know one 
or two of the candidates intimately, if that. In rare 
cases a student may know more, but these cases are 
so exceptional as to be negligible. 

The present voting system is based largely on the 
“ good fellow’ principle without regard to the policy 
or qualifications of the candidate chiefly, I hope, 
because these are unknown. This method introduces 
the highly irrelevant factors of personal likes and 
dislikes to'an immoderate degree. It also encourages 
cliques to vote for one of their members irrespective 
of whether he is fitted for the job or not. 

Therefore, I suggest firstly that each candidate 
should make a short speech to the voters previous 
to the voting which would enlighten them on his 
policy and enable them to judge his character and 
qualifications to some degree; secondly, that the 
power to recall the representative, if a simple 
majority of the electorate desire it, be vested in the 
electorate. 

The advantages of these measures are that repre- 
sentatives would be chosen on their relevant merits 
not on personal feelings, and that the powef of 
recall aided by an adequate knowledge of what 
measures had been taken would serve to keep the 
representatives “up to scratch.” 

Yours truly, 
S. P. LAPAGE. 

23, Marlborough Gate, 

St. Albans. 
September 8th, 1943. 


To the Editor, St. Bartholomew's Hospital Journal 
Dear Sir, 

In your editorial of last month you made some 
remarks about religious education, rightly suggesting 


that such education should be in the hands of those 
who have truly reached an understanding of Christian 
teaching. You then stated that children should learn 
from such a man’s experience. True. All education 
is profit from the experience of others. But this 
does not mean that children should be “ influenced ”’ 
into blind unreasoning following of their teacher's 
lead. Too many of present-day Christians are such 
because they were told to be so in their youth, and 
have never thought about it since. 

Surely religious, by which you and I mean 
Christian, education should, like all other education, 
develop in the child his critical and reasoning 
faculties, so that he can study for’ himself the 
meen involved. In this way he can, though 
enefiting by the experience of teachers, reach for 
himself an understanding of Christ’s teaching. This 
will make him a better Christian than one who is 
such because no other alternative has been presented 
to him. 

I am, Sir, 
Yours faithfully, 
HuGH E, CLAREMONT. 

St. Bartholomew's Hospital, 

London, E.C.1. 
September 6th, 1943, 


To the Editor, St. Bartholomew's Hospital Journal 
Dear Sir, 

Liver Degeneration and Thyrotoxicosis (Vol. XLVII, 
No. 8) 

... There was no hand tremor; but Van 

Graeffe’s, Jellinek’s, Ballets, Joffroy’s, Stellwag’s, and 

Morbius’ eye signs were positive. . . .” 

Therefore Boston's, Dalrymple’s, Marie’s, and 
Tellais signs were also positive. But were Abaclie’s, 
Becker's, Bryson’s, Gifford’s, Guttman’s, Lucatello’s, 
Mann’s, Mavano’ns, Reizeman’s, Rosenbach’s, Suker’s, 
Vigouroux’s and Wilder’s signs positive? 

I am, Sir, 
Yours, etc., 
A. G. S. BamLey. 

P.S.—I regret at the moment I am unable to send 
you a case record of a case of appendicitis in which 
Aaron's, Basslet’s, Bastedo’s, Blumberg’s, Brittain’s, 
Federici’s, | Horn’s, Madelung’s, | Mannaberg’s, 
Meltzer’s, Reder’s, Roux’s, Sumner’s, Ten Horn’s, 
Widmer’s and Wynter’s signs were elicited as well 
as McBurney’s and Rovsing’s signs. 

Bourne, End, 


ucks, 
September 10th, 1943. 








BQOK REVIEW 


THE ESSENTIALS OF MODERN SurGERY. Handfield 
Jones and Porritt. Second Edition. (Living- 
stone, 40s. net.) 

We welcome another edition of this book, first 
published in 1938, and well overdue for revision. 
Lt.-Col. A. E. Porritt was unable to partake in pre- 
paring the second edition, being on active service. 
Extensive revision has been undertaken, however, 


and many sections largely re-written. This particu- 
larly applies to the section on Wounds, Burns, 
Hemorrhage, and Shock; in the first edition these 
were all covered in one chapter, which has now been 
divided into two, re-written and brought up to date, 
with the result that the accounts of these subjects are 
modern and of considerable value to both students 
and men in the forces. Other sections which have 
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been re-written include those on Inflammation and 
Infection, Cleft Palate, Thyroid Surgery, Hernia, 
Fractures (revised by R. Y. Paton), and Deformities 
(including a new section on Low Back Pain). There 
are 125 new illustrations, and special mention should 
be made of the inclusion amongst these, of six oil 
paintings by Miss Anna Zinkeissen, working at St. 
Mary’s Hospital as a member of the Order of St. 
John of Jerusalem. They are excellent pictures, and 
include two of the kidney (one being of a mixed 
stone which we never realised could possess such 
artistic beauty), one of an osteo clastoma, acute 
cholecystitis, carcinoma of the tongue, and, as a 
frontispiece, an impression of an operation in pro- 
gress. These add greatly to the attractiveness of 
the book, and leave the reader greedy for many more 


similar illustrations in colour which give such an 
excellent idea of the appearance of structures in vivo. 
The book as a whole is not a “cram” book, and 
there are no long lists such as characterise this 
variety of textbook, Rather it is a successful 
attempt to provide, within one volume, a clear 
account of the pathology of surgery underlying the 
principal symptoms and signs, with concise notes on 
treatment. It is easy to read, printed in clear large 
type, and should be of great value to men taking not 
only qualifying examinations, but also to those study- 
ing for higher examinations. We have no hesitation 
in recommending this book to all those who are 
interested in surgery, and have not sufficient time to 
read the comprehensive works of several volumes. 








RECENT PAPERS BY ST. BARTHOLOMEW’S MEN 


ABERNETHY, D, A. “A Case of Obstructed Labour 
due to Dysgerminoma.” J. Obst. and Gyn. Brit. 
Emp., August, 1943, pp. 278-280. 

ApriaAN, E. D. “Afferent Areas in the Brain of 
Ungulates.” Brain, Vol. 66, Pt. I. (June, 1943), 
pp. 89-103. 

FLETCHER, ERNEST. “The Treatment of Osteo- 
Arthritis by Intra-Articular Injection of Lipiodol 
and Gomenol.”” Post-Graduate Med. J., August, 
1943, pp. 193-4. 

HamiLton, W. J. (and Barnes, Josephine, and 
Dodds, Gladis H.). ‘‘ Phases of Maturation: 
Fertilization and Early Development in Man.” 
J. Obst. and Gym. Brit. Emp., August, 1943, 


pp. 241-5. 
HAWKING, FRANK. “Intramuscular Injection of 
Mepacrine (Alebrin): Histological Effect.” 


Brit. Med. J., August 14th, 1943, pp. 198-9. 
Hewer, C, LANGTON. “Further Observations on 
Trichlorethylene.” Proc. Roy. Soc. Med., July, 
1943, pp. 463-5. 
Jenkins, G. Nett (and Yudkin, John). ‘‘ Vitamins 
and Physiological Function.” Brit. Med. J., 


August 28th, 1943, pp. 265-6. 


KLABER, ROBERT. “‘ Phyto-Photo-Demratitis.” Brit. 
- J. Dermatology and Syphilis, July, 1942, pp. 
193-211. 

McCay, FRANK. ‘“ Dysentery and its Treatment.” 


Practitioner, September, 1943, pp. 170-4. 

MARSHALL, STANLEY. ‘Composite Ziehl-Gram 
Staining Method.” Brit. Med. J., August 21st, 
1943, pp. 232-3. 

MAXWELL, J. PRESTON. Antenatal Thrombo- 
phlebitis.” J. Obst. and Gym. Brit. Emp., 
August, 1943, pp. 299. 

Race, R. R. (and Taylor, G. L.; Cappell, D. F., and 
McFarlane, Marjory N.). ‘“ The Rh Factor and 
Erythroblastosis Fetalis: An Investigation of 50 
Families.” Brit. Med. J., September 4th, 1943, 
pp. 289-93. 

Ross-SmitH, A. H. T. ‘ Planning Without a Plan.” 
Lancet, August 28th, 1943, pp. 243-9. 


WarING, JOHN. “ Meningitis in Epidemic Catarrhal 
Jaundice.” Brit. Med. J., August 21st, 1943, 
pp. 228-9. : 








At FRIERN 


Many diplomas have been won on the battle- 
ground of Queen’s Square since the last Friern 
news appeared. As sadder and (?) wiser men 
we lift the veil in the following lines, and thus 
afford our younger and more frivolous brethren 
a glimpse of that promised land. 

From all points of the compass the faithful 
arrive each morning, on trolleybus, bike, or oa 
foot. We approach the mosques and minarets 
of Friern down a leek lined avenue. On your 
left a herd of T.T. cows—* the sacred herd of 
Friern "—graze contentedly. On your right 
what was once a rolling paddock has recently 
undergone rapid metaplasia into a ploughed 
field—speculation is now rife as to what will 
be cultured on this medium. 

As if this were not sufficiently alarming, the 
M.A.V. has closed its doors for ever to students, 
and has joined Friern’s campaign against the 
acid fast bacillus. 





Inside the hospital—" deep down in caverns 
measureless to man "’—the structure has changed 
but little since the earlier years of the occupa- 
tion. Mr. Vick’s wards are still half a mile 
apart as the crow flies and rather further than 
this as the student (and Mr. Vick) walks. 

The hub of academic life is the Boys villa, 
where each day a bewildering succession of 
speakers cast their pearls, as labor passes thro’ 
dolor to stupor. Nearby may be seen not the 
least of Friern’s many wonders—a public con- 
venience situated on apparently consecrated 
ground. 

Between lectures the inner man leads the way 
across the road to Dean’s Bakery, where a truly 
excellent lunch may be obtained at a modest 
price and no cover charge (no covers, either !). 
The conversation is mainly ‘shop,’ which 
regularly blights your correspondents’ appetites 
for a third sweet. 
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To all prospective students, we strongly 
recommend that they acquire a ball of twine and 
a pocket compass; these articles may be used 
for measuring joints, plotting the apex beat 
(and its relation to the mid-clavicular line if 
you are on one of the medical firms), as well as 
finding your way out of the catacombs. 

The nursing staff wear uniforms as divers and 
complex as our American allies, but if you’re 
wise you'll treat anything in blue as a sister 
("it costs so little,” etc., as the words of the 
popular song have it). For the rest, we confess 
that many months at Friern have done little 
towards furthering our knowledge of the 


various hats, chevrons and stripes worn by the 
“other ranks.” 

There are still two medical, two surgical, and 
a gynecological firm at Friern. We are charit- 
able enough to suppose that work appears to 
go on there, although Mr. Beattie appears to 
possess a dresser with De Quincey’s taste for 
opium, and Dr. Graham a “ Bogey” on their 
respective firms. 

Now all that remains is to detail some 
obliging soul to sign us up for this afternoon’s 
lectures before we retire in haste to more con- 
genial surroundings. You'll find us signed up 
like this 

GLICO. 








At HILL 


Another three months over! And, for some 
of us, another year. The term is dragging its 
way half-heartedly to a close and the Path. 
course has come down to discussing Pulex 
cheopis. The leaf, if not actually falling at 
the moment, is beginning to look a little weary 
and bedraggled, the apple crop is safely garnered 
in, and the evening air has taken on that evasive 
misty chill, the prodrome of Autumn. The 
rugger player and other Winter animals are 
stirring uneasily in their Summer sleep, while 
already we have seen sprinting over the cricket 
pitch at least one shorted figure, apparently 
impatient with the leisurely natural change of 
the seasons. Very soon there will creep into 
the daylight those husky characters who play 
mixed hockey on Wednesday afternoons and 
somehow find enough energy left over to fling 
themselves into Scottish dancing in the even- 
ing. Then we shall finally know that Winter 
once more has us in her grip. 

As far as Hill End is concerned at the 
moment, the play’s the thing, and as this is 
dealt with elsewhere by our colleague, it leaves 
your correspondent precious little to write 
about. This is particularly distressing in view 
of the fact that as we put key to ribbon this 
month events of enviable news-value are taking 
place in other parts of the world. By the time 
these inconsequential words meet printer’s ink 
—if, indeed, they ever do at all—the Italian 
Armistice will probably be buried under a com- 
plex collection of more recent happenings. At 
the risk of losing our sense of proportion, we 
should like to record the way these pleasurable 
and unexpected tidings were received at this 
Hospital. 

The strains of the National Anthem perco- 
lated through the half-closed theatre door, 
which swung open and shut behind an excited 
house surgeon. “TI say,” he exclaimed jubi- 


END 


lantly to his chief, who stood with knife 
poised, at the table, “I say! The Italians 
have surrendered!” é 

“Very interesting,” remarked the surgeon, 
making his incision, “ Clip.” 

We found ourselves shaking hands with a 
nurse, for what reason we are now, on reflec- 
tion, at a loss to explain. That was the wildest 
demonstration of enthusiasm we came across. 
Apart, perhaps, from the member of the 
medical staff we overheard enquiring happily : 
“Now, let me see—what else do we get from 
Italy besides Chianti?” All of which confirms 
our long-standing belief that circumstances 
that would bring the average Frenchman to 
start a riot, the Indian to go on a fast and the 
Japanese to commit suicide, merely drive the 
Englishman to write rather pointedly to the 
Times. 

In view of the fact that it is now the end 
of the term, we will hold a Prize Day. We 


“make the awards :— 


To the Surgeon who, one hot afternoon in 
the theatre, suddenly addressed his dressers : 
“Now, Gentlemen, a surgeon has two great 
bugbears—fat and physicians.” 

To the Chief who last winter not only 
accepted an invitation to dinner from his firm, 
but proved he could throw a dart as prettily 
as any of his clerks. 

To the Bacteriologist who, on enquiring of 
the Zoo if he might take a loopful of lion’s 
manure for investigation of its flora, had 
several tons of the stuff delivered to his front 
door by the over-helpful authorities. 

To an orthopedics lecturer, for an excellent 
shot with half a stick of chalk, scored on a 
member of his audience who had withdrawn 
into a peaceful sleep. 

And to the other members of the class who 
were grateful enough to murmur in their 
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hearts: ‘“‘ There, but for the Grace of God, 
o I.” 

To the theatre orderly who murmured 
fatherly advice in our ear as we gloved up for 
the first time (just as we discovered we had 
six fingers on each hand.) 

To the patient who once called us Doctor. 

And—first prize of all—to the bewildered 
new probationer who once called us Sir. 

We have always produced this column under 
the fixed impression—strongly confirmed by 
scanning our previous efforts—that no one with 
an 1.Q. above that of an African pigmy could 
bring himself to peruse more than the opening 
sentence. We find, however, that our fanci- 
ful remarks last month about lax life at Hill 
End have received an audience, leaving us with 
the uneasy impression that we have portrayed 
conditions here as very similar to those pre- 


vailing in Pompeii during its last days. We 
apologise, and at the same time, and on behalf 
of our hard-working friends, we should like 
to express our thanks to the staff here who have 
with such tolerance and interest guided our 
stumbling feet thus far along the pathway of 
clinical medicine. 

And so, in the words of the travelogue, we 
say good-bye to beautiful Hill End, and dis- 
mount from our soap-box for the last time, 
pausing only to cali over our shoulder wishes 
of good luck to our successor. Now on to 
Bart,’s, with our usual stern resolution to do 
more work on our next appointment than our 
last, but resignedly bearing in mind the words 
of Johnson describing his second marriage. 
“Tt was,” he said bitterly, ‘a triumph of hope 
over experience.” 


G. S. O. 








“DANGEROUS CORNER” 
(by J. B. PRIESTLEY) 


At Hill End, September 9th, 10th and 11th. 

This was by far the most ambitious produc- 
tion we have seen at Hill End, where previous 
shows have tended to be of the type appreci- 
able to anyone with a reasonably developed 
thalamus, The cast had apparently decided 
upon a play that would give them a chance to 
ACT, and no one can deny that ‘‘ Dangerous 
Corner,’ where action rarely rises above the 
working of a cigarette lighter, is essentially an 
actor's play. 

You may remember the piece—six happy and 
respectable characters who, from the rise of the 
curtain, plunge into a magnificent orgy of 
washing their dirty linen in public, the Jast, in 
this case, having proved very profitable to Mr. 
Priestley for several years now. An intriguing 
enough theme for the ordinary mortal, if this 
country’s press is any guide, and pregnant with 
the most admirable histronic opportunities. 
particularly in its later stages, when the entire 
cast are given the chance to go into hysterics, 
one after the other. 


Whether by intention or otherwise, most of 
the play seemed to be borne by Miss Barbara 
Taylor (surely the doyénne of Hill End 
drama?). She gave a very creditable perfor- 
mance as Freda Caplan, and at times succeeded 
not only in acting everyone else off the stage 
but into the corridor outside as well. Her 
contribution to the general hysteria prevailing 
in Act III was sometimes a little overdone, and 
she seemed to have difficulty in deciding what 
to do with her right hand—between her 





speeches she spent considerable time aloofly 
regarding the high drama going on downstage 
and apparently manipulating an_ invisible 
frying-pan. 

Miss Kathleen Rees as Olwen Peel handled 
the part of femme (trés) fatale very capably, 
although she might have conveyed to us a little 
more obviously the character of the woman she 
was portraying. She wisely kept her hysterics 
piano, and gained far more effect thereby with 
sticky stretches of dialogue designed to trans- 
form her, in our eyes, from the gentlest soul 
on the stage to a murderess of some month’s 
standing. Miss Heather Bangert had no easy 
part to cope with as Betty Whitehouse, the 
sweet young bride with the unmenticnable 
past, and although she played it with intelli- 
gence, she tended to go off into happy thoughts 
of her own when not actively taking part in 
the dialogue. 

Miss Joyce Mackenzie played the part of 
Miss Mockridge with confidence and some 
skill, considering the fact she had to take on 
not only Mr. Priestley’s confusing first ten 
minutes, but most of the Hill End audience 
trooping to their seats as well. 


For the men, Mr. Michael Dickinson once 
more gave a polished performance as Mr. 
Michael Dickinson. Playing Robert Caplan he 
never really showed the authority the part 
called for, but proved himself a pleasant 
enough character to have about the stage. 

Mr. Harold Yauner, as Charles Stanton, 
gave the best masculine performance, for 
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although his part was the most kind of all, he 
was the most kind to #4, He handled it with 


Dingley’s set was above the usual standard of 
the amateur stage and helped materially to- 





A scene from “ Dangerous Corner” 


restraint, and his characterization was more 
definite than the others. Mr. John Fuller, who 
played Gordon Whitehouse, took on a réle 
difficult enough to make even a professional 
think twice, and on the whole tackled it man- 
fully. All the same, he still has to master the 
first and most important art of acting—that of 
appearing not to. 

Mr. William Royle produced very ably a play 
in which most of the characters continually go 
into soliloquies with pianos, mantlepieces, 
flower-vases and the like, while Mr. Gordon 


(Photographed by Lionel Parfit) 


wards the success of the show. For a success it 
was; the Dramatic Society has by this time both 
the talent and experience to give at least a rea- 
sonable presentation of a play of this quality. 


- The production had a certain amount of final 


polish that is only too frequently and obviously 
lacking in amateur productions, and upon 
which the whole cast can be thankfully comple- 
mented. All the same, we had the impression 
they found their Dangerous Corner a pretty 
Steep Hill. 

ALAN TolIs. 








SPORTS NEWS 


In 1939 the Students’ Union decided that as 
teams were not really representative of the 
hospital and also that games were of a rather 
scratch nature, no colours should be awarded for 
the duration of the war. 

At the end of the 1942-3 season the Rugby 


Club committee felt entitled to ask for a with- 
drawal of the ruling, since they were fielding 
a regular representative side. At the same time 
they asked to have a new tie designed (the 
crested tie originally the club’s perogative 
having become common property). Both the 
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requests were granted by the Students’ Union 
Council. The plan, however, was dealt a mortal 
blow by the Board of Trade regulations which 
do not permit any new weavings. The pro- 


* * 


oa 


posed design consisted of a maroon background 
with small crests on it. There the matter rests 
until the war ends or the Board of Trade alters 
its regulations. 


of % 


TENNIS 


Despite lack of previous communiques the club has 
been active throughout the season. 

At the general meeting several matters were dis- 
cussed: (1) It was suggested that the club’s facilities 
at Chiselhurst be made available for the nursing staff, 
this was well received by the club, but was felt to 
be a matter for the students’ union. 

(2) Mr. Gabril stated that no new balls could be 
bought, he thought some old ones might be pumped 
up and refluffed—a remark that was greeted with 
some not impersonal comment. 

(3) It was decided not to join the new United 
Hospitals Tennis Club started at the Westminster. 

In the election of officers, Y. Y. Gabril was elected 
captain and J. Marrett secretary. 

Mr. D. B. Fraser, who was in the chair, was 
re-elected vice-president. 

During the season six first team matches were 
played, several having to be cancelled because of 
unsuitable conditions, in addition some second team 


games were played. 


The results were : — 

. St. Mary’s Hospital. Home. Won 7—2. 
. St. Mary’s Hospital. Away. Lost 6—3. 
. Metropolitan Police. Away. Won 5—3. 
. Metropolitan Police. Home. Won 5—4. 
. London Hospital. Home. Lost 6—3. 

v. Mr. Fraser’s VI. Home. Won 7—3. 


In the last match it is recorded that some of the 
players were so exhausted they agreed to spin a 
coin for the final set. 

The constitution of the first team has varied, 
apathy, amour, and even work having been offered 
as reasons for not playing. e following gentle- 
men have represented the first and second 6's most 
regularly: ——-Y. Y. Gabril, C. E. Harris, J. Marrett, 
P. C. Mark, R. Grant, I. Peebles, E. Imossi, J. Mehta, 
R. M. Chambers, D. Duff, A. R. Corbett, L. W. 
Cartledge, D. Williams. 


<<<<«< 


CRICKET 


The Hospital v. St. George's Hospital. Played at 
Wimbledon on Sunday, September Sth. 

This was our second attempt to play against St. 
George’s; the first had been scratched, but the 
trouble taken to make sure of this game was fully 
justified in spite of the fact that a large part of the 
afternoon was spent fielding and umpiring. Both 
sides appeared to have some difficulty in reaching 
their destination, and those who arrived first searched, 
not without success, for some method of filling 
in time. The greater part of the teams were 
gathered together by 3.15 p.m., when the George's 
captain won the toss and put us in to bat. 

Stephen went in first accompanied by Hunt, who 
overcame his familiar reticence to bat high up in 
the list. Harold came to join Hunt and the score 
went up slowly without anything dramatic happen- 
ing. Brazier then appeared on the scene to augment 
our rapidly waning batting strength, and the runs 
began to come quicker, although the bowling was 
fairly accurate and didn’t present any relaxation. 
Hunt played some very nice shots before being 
bowled; Brazier, too, played well and only missed 
his 50 by a few runs. By this time we were down 
to such stalwarts as Morse, Gibson, Livingstone and 
Corbett; it was pleasant to have these ‘ old-timeiss "’ 
back with us and to note the high percentage of 
cricket boots. Monckton had some nice drives while 
at the wicket, and Morse played his ball in classic 
style. Livingstone and Corbett stayed together until 
teatime, leaving Lucas and Mcllroy to join once 
again the ranks of those not called upon to bat. 

St. George’s came out to bat with 113 to score 
in about an hour and a half. Lucas opened the 
howling with a maiden over. The first wicket fell 
in the second over to Monckton: this was the best 
over I have seen him bowl, and the ball that got the 


wicket was worthy of any bowler. The other open- 
ing batsman was aggressive and scoring freely until 
well caught by McIlroy at mid-on off Harold's bowl- 
ing; the latter having replaced Monckton. Lucas was 
plugging away from the other end, keeping the runs 
down but without much success. A humorous inter- 
lude was provided by a ball from Monckton, having 
been deflected by the bat, striking Lucas heavily on 
the shin; this appeared to cause the biggest laugh 
of the day and he gratefully acknowledged the 
applause. George's played out time uneventfully, 
having scored 58 for the loss of 5 wickets when 
stumps were drawn. 

Our thanks are due to the captain, Mr. Boxall, 
and to Mr. Tom Fort for a very enjoyable day. 

The Hospital: 112 for 8 dec. (Brazier 44.) 

St. George’s: 58 for 5. (J. Harold 2 for 2.) 

— Hospital v. Broxbourne, Sunday, September 
12th. 

To the upper Vth in most English Schools the 
district of Broxbourne conjours up a vision of 
apples, tomatoes, etc., but to the upper crust of 
Bart.’s it conjours up thoughts of ball games, excel- 
lent hospitality and fruits other than those just 
mentioned. But perhaps we should begin with the 
Cricket, although that in its turn only followed what 
was perhaps one of the best feats of the day, viz., 
that of our Hon. Sec., who at Liverpool Street 
successfully embarked an almost complete team onto 
a rapidly accelerating train. 

After losing at poker-dice, Hunt surprised no one 
by losing the toss; likewise he pleased no one (on 
our side at least) by making us field first on a wicket 
which was as dead as it was disheartening. Added 
to this the team was without its bowlers (both of 
them). Brazier, Harold and Hunt toiled in vain, 
and even the arrival of Lindsell did not stop the 
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opposing batsmen from nibbling, poking and occa- 
sionally scoring a run in a none too graceful style. 
After acquiring 60 runs in 90 minutes.they increased 
their rate of scoring at the cost of a few wickets 
and declared after two hours with their score at 155 
for 6, leaving us just over 90 minutes in which to 
make the runs. Brazier obtained two wickets, 
Mcllroy successfully enveloped the ball in his hands 
to make a good catch, Wingate refused to be fooled 
by the irregular undulations of the outfield, and 
Corbett put in some useful pre-rugger training while 
retrieving the boundaries hit off Hunt. 

After an excellent tea we opened with McIlroy and 
Corbett, who shaped well until Corbett was run out. 
Straight-Bat Livingstone followed after a brief. stay, 
which, however, suffices to give him an average for 
the season. The first stand came when Brazier joined 
Mcllroy; together they added 50 runs, Brazier pro- 
ducing some of those cover drives which have been 
getting him so many runs this season. McIlroy smote 
about him with vigour and creditable discretion to 
annex 47 runs before being bowled (which, he 
claims, makes him top of the averages; not bad for 
an amateur at that). Smith, after four years’ absence, 
found that accurate.co-ordination between arms and 
legs was not to be acquired in two overs. The re- 
maining men played out time when our score stood 
at 119 for 7. It must be recorded that the spectators, 
and our excellent scorer, Green, expressed dis- 
appointment at being denied the privilege of wit- 
nessing Fyson and Wingate in action. 

So ended the game, and so began the evening, 
concerning which we could write with more pleasure 
than accuracy. Suffice it to say we heard no word 
of disapproval during an evening full of good wine, 
good song and good company. And let us spare a 
word of praise for the vocal chords of Bart.’s, whose 


efforts made a long return journey all too short. 

And thus another season has ended. Despite the 
added inconveniences and difficulties of war-time, it 
is worthy of notice that the Cricket Club has this 
season run a full fixture list without a single default, 
for which great credit is due to the Secretaries, Lucas 
and Brazier. Although the season has been full of 
good cricket and good cheer, perhaps . the most 
noticeable difference in comparison with the last few 
years has been the greater keenness of the players, 
which was derived in no small part from their 
Captain, Hunt. We hope next year’s team will be 
as keen and as successful. 


AVERAGES FOR THE SEASON 1943 


BATTING. 
Not Highest Total 


Innings Out Score Runs Average 
C. Paget oe 1 85* 268 53.60 
M. Bates me 6 - 69 181 30.18 
CS: ae: Stephen 9 - 68 178 19.89 
D. Brazier Se be - 44 220 19.17 
R. H. Ellis See Dae ~ 63° 322 17.43 
Mm sent: >... 22 1 a7 189 17.18 
J. V. T. Harold... 10 4 17 80 13.33 
A. V. Livingstone 6 4 9 24 12.00 
Woo. Juckes = 350-505 1 19 34 8.50 
Wy. 29. Tanase 2. 7 1 27* 49 8.13 
J. Yo; Janes: 3: -:5 1 15%: §28 7.00 
C8. Bolnes +. 7 1 32 41 6.83 
P. F.. Laces 5 1 5 7 1.75 

BOWLING. 
Overs Mdns. Runs Wkt. Average 


C. B. Holmes ... 74 6 261 29 8.31 
W. D. Linsell ... 28 1 EYE 11 10.90 
P. F. Lucas... 105 9 415 31 13.38 
W.R. Juckes... 53 10 261 18 14.00 
J. V. T. Harold 24 3 119 7 17.00 


EXAMINATION RESULTS 


UNIVERSITY OF LONDON 
JULY, 1943 


M.D. Examination 
Branch I (Medicine)—Beard, A. J. W.; Frinkel, P 
Branch V (Hygiene)—Herington, C. E. E.; Thomas 
B.A 


Second Examination for Medical Degrees 


Banks, P. J. Boxer, E. I. 
Burrows, C. J. Davis, P. R. 
Fox, R. H. Hadfield, G. J. 
Hopper, P. K. Johnston, M. E. 


Krister, S. J. 
Newcombe, C. P. 
Rogezs, J. C. 
Blackledge, P. 
Chamberlain, G. B. 
Franklin, C. J. G. de L. 


Millichap, J. G. 
Patuck, F. 
Yauner, H. D. 
Brierley, D. S. N. 
Dossetor, A. E. 
Holloway, I. T. 


Jackson, I. Jordan, P. 
Lapage, S. “fy Murley, A. H. G. 
Paros, N. Pugh, J. I 


Williams, r R. B. 


First Examination for Medical Degrees 
Batten, K. L. Chapman, P. J. C. 
Evans, T. L. Friedman, D. E. I. 
Hathaway, A. E. Morgan, D. J. R. 
Teck-Kam, N. L. Watson, J. R. 


Colley, KR. O. N. G. Jenkins, A. V. 


Morgan, R. Cretney, P. N. 
Fisher, K. J. Thomas, B. 
Benett, G. R. du Heaume, B. H. 


Felix-Davies, D. D. 
Hawkes, P. .H. R. 
Thomas, W. C. T. 


Gai, P.N. 
St. John, J. M. S. 
Whiteley, M. M. 


Hearn, C. E. D. Lonsdale, D. 
Smallwood, R. I. L. McIntyre, J. W. R. 
Lloyd, E. A. C. 


CONJOINT BOARD 


Pre-Medical Examination 
September, 1943 
Chemistry—Burns, H. J. 
Physics—Vince, A. A. P.; Linden, R. L. 
Biology—Vince, A. A. P.; Burns, H. J.; Reckless, 
M.; Hamilton, M. L. 


SOCIETY OF APOTHECARIES OF LONDON 


The dates of the Society of Apothecaries of London 
Examinations for the month of November are : — 

Surgery—8th, 10th, 11th. 

Medicine, Pathology—1 5th, 17th, 18th. 

Midwifery—16th, 17th, 18th, 19th. 





